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VERSE 


THE DEW-DROP 
James Ross 


Have you seen the myriad jewels 

Of the dew; 

The myriad gems and jewels 

Of the early morning dew; 

Pulsating with the light of life; 
Shimmering and glimmering, 

As if endowed with life? 

It is the Sun that shimmers, 

The mighty Sun that glimmers 

On the dew: 

The energizing Sun, 

That shimmers and glimmers 

On each tiny drop of dew. 

All the colors of the Sun 

Now are blended into one 

White light, then blue. 

Yellow, red and blue 

Iridescences, like diamonds, 

Glistening on the morning dew: 

Light, more beautiful than diamonds, 
Shines and glitters on the dew. 

White light, a blue light, now, one shows; 
And sometimes, like a ball of fire, it glows. 
See one! A shining pearl, it seems, 
But never, thus, a pearl so gleams: 
Never a pear! in all its glory, 

Gleams as does the dew; 

The pearly shining dew; 

The shimmering, glimmering, glistening dew; 
The gleaming, glittering, sparkling dew: 
The early morning dew. 


“ONE ANSWER’’ 
George Lawrence Parker 
I know we walk in mist, uncertainly; 
And all our way is clogged with doubt; 


We hate the past, a burden but to carry; 
Fear days to come, at sea without.a compass; 


The present, a vanity to close our eyes against. 


Oh, “‘Yes,”’ to all of this! But is no courage left 
In human hearts to fare our pilgrim way? 

Are we the first to face the dark, 

And was misfortune never known 


Until the cup was given to our hands? = 


O, summon courage, beat the cowardice out; 
And by the sheer hard steel-like will 
Convince the soul that we may still go on, 
And find the joy that nothing has denied 
To those who grasp life by the hand 

And will not loosen grasp until death comes. 


* 


VOICES 
Richard Warner Borst 


I hear the fresh voices of maidens 

And the melodious tones of young men, 

Ringing in forest corridors, 

Borne on winds tumultuously vocal 

With the distant shouting of Ocean,— 

The orchestra of humanity and nature, 

In whose sound I hear again 

The ancient promise of the ultimately attained. 


For in the Mind of Creation 

A divine dream is woven from eon to eon; 

A silver fugue of celestial harmony 

Throughout the terrestrial commotion 

Of war and discord. And my heart is glad 

With hope revived, and I stand lifted 

Upon a mountain pinnacle where only love abides, 
And where rings the eternal music 

Of that harmony which seems,— 

For the moment at least,— 

The Nature and Original Meaning of things. 


* * 


BALLAD OF ST. FRANCIS: 
Florence Becker 

Evening in Assisi 

Winter drawing near 

Francis strode the mountain path 

Hugged his cloak for cheer. 


There the lousy beggar 
Ragged in the wind 
Staggered just as Francis 
Asked if he had sinned. 


Francis’ eyes were sharper 

In the beggar’s heart 

Than the whistling mountain wind 
Tearing him apart. 


“You are then the answer 
You—my paltry soul. 
God have mercy on us— 
Brother—be you whole.” 


Francis gave his garments 
Keeping not a pin 

Donned the beggar’s lousy rags 
Freed his soul from sin, 


Strode a little faster 

On the icy stones 

Let the wind’s hard fingers 
Pluck his brittle bones. 


When the cold sun faded 
There beside the road 
Croaked a little mountain imp 
Horny like a toad. 


“‘Hearken, brother Francis— 
Can thee take a joke? 
That was brother Satan 
Yonder in thy cloak.” 


Francis fulminated 

Cursed his god—and cried 
Till he laughed and wakened 
Half the mountainside. 


“My conversion, father, 
Little is to thee. 
All my humble brethren then 
Shall be great to me.” 


Flowers, birds, and insects 
Lepers, beggars, came 

To the holy Francis 

And preserved his name. 
Is rain upon Assisi 

Francis shedding tears 

That beggars still go ragged 
Seven hundred years? 


te. 
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ZOROASTRIANISM 


TZ OROASTRIANISM is a religion named after its 

founder, Zoroaster. It originated in Persia. 

Its chief significance for us is that during their 
captivity in Persia the Jews borrowed from Zoroas- 
trianism much which they incorporated into the Old 
Testament. An example is the sharp division of 
reality into good and evil with definite personalities 
leading cohorts on either side. On the evil side is the 
devil and all his demons. On the side of God are the 
angels. 

In spite of the complicated metaphysics of this 
religion a fine idealistic strain pervades it. Zoroaster 
must be admired as having been one of the truly un- 
selfish and courageous characters of history. His 
followers today engage in a nightly ritual in which 
they repeat these words: “I praise aloud the thought 
well thought, the word well spoken, and the deed well 
done.” 


* * 
BIAS! BIAS! 
IAS! BIAS! The Jesuit weekly America has 


thus announced a Bias Contest. The object 

is to urge its readers to watch for anti-Catholic 
bias in newspapers and magazines. Readers are cau- 
tioned that bias is not always easily detected. ‘“Some- 
thing may not seem to be anti-Catholic at all until 
one bestows thought upon it.’’ Among offending 
journals named are The Ladies’ Home Journal, Life, 
and The Reader’s Digest. 

It is well known that the Roman Catholic Church 
represents the most powerful organization of bias 
anywhere to be found. To militant adherents of 
that Church, such as the editors of America, any state- 
ment not openly for Catholicism is biased against it. 
Every page of America bristles with vicious bias. We 
are tempted to offer a prize to anyone who will find a 
. journal more consistently biased. 

The sinister aspect of this Bias Contest is re- 
vealed in the sentence quoted above implying that one 


should not be content with the inevitable finding of 
real bias, but that a certain amount of thought must 
be bestowed upon one’s reading in an effort to find 
bias. In other words, one must bring a certain de- 
gree of bias to one’s reading if one wants always and 
everywhere to find bias. The import of America’s 
announcement seems to be that Catholics should watch 
for anti-Catholic bias, but they must remember that 
unless they are biased they can’t find as much bias 
as they should. 

The effect of the attitudes advocated by the 
editors of this Jesuit weekly is to drive a deeper and 
deeper wedge between Catholics and non-Catholics and 
to create an ultimate situation where reason will be 
impotent and violent outbreak against the Church 
inevitable. The advocacy of prying and snooping to 
see if anything can be found with which to disagree 
resembles more the spirit of fascist and-communist 
countries than the spirit of democracy. 

* * 


TWO EXAMPLES 


INCE the question of bias has been raised we will 
cite two good examples: Mgr. Fulton J. Sheen 
has said in public addresses that Dr. Harry 

Emerson Fosdick had stated that he signed the 
Protestant reply to the pastoral letter of the Spanish 
hierarchy without reading it and that he regretted his 
action. This statement is untrue and was obviously 
made without any effort to determine the facts. 
When given the opportunity by Dr. Fosdick either to 
deny the statement or to apologize for it, this Catholic 
priest, a member of the faculty of a Catholic univer- 
sity, did not deign to reply. 

For the second example of bias we will point to the 
attitude of Catholics toward federal aid for public 
schools. A few years ago the National Education 
Association sponsored a bill to provide such aid. One 
of the things that blocked it was Catholic opposition. 
Now a committee appointed by President Roosevelt 
to study the matter has reported favorably for fed- 
eral aid. Catholic support has been won by providing 
that states may, if they wish, give part of the federal 
money to parochial schools. Clearly the main con- 
cern of Rev. George Johnson, director of education of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference—who as a 
member of a former committee opposed federal aid, 
but signed the latest report favoring such aid—is not 
educational needs as such but the financial needs of 
parochial schools. 

The concession to Catholic bias in this provision 
permitting federal aid for parochial schools has created 
a storm of protest among educators. Professor George 
S. Counts of Columbia’s Teachers College said: “I 
think that is a very dangerous and vicious recom- 
mendation, an entering wedge to destroy the public 
school system.” At the recent Atlantic City Con- 
vention of the American Association of School Ad- 
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ministrators, Dr. George D. Strayer, also of Teachers 
College, said: “Let’s not have any Church—Catholic, 
Protestant or Jewish—using public money to make 
propaganda for any policy or belief peculiar to itself. 
. . . . Keep the public schools public.” At the same 
convention Dean Ned H. Dearborn of New York Uni- 
versity declared that the proposal to subsidize paro- 
chial education had started a controversy which might 
“cause the spirit of the Ku Klux Klan to ride again.” 

Bias breeds bias and ultimately violence. The 
great concern of liberals arises out of the fact that such 
blind and fanatical bias as is represented by America 
tends to destroy the possibility of reasonableness in 


social relations. 
* * 


JUNGLE LAW 

OTHING has been said in these columns about 
the swiftly-moving and grave international 
events of recent weeks. Since there is confu- 
sion and bewilderment in high places with unique 
sources of information, it has seemed unwise to add to 
the thousands of others one more guess as to the actual 

nature and significance of what has happened. 
The invasion of Austria has just taken place. 


March 24, 1938 


That move surprised even the original of present-day 
dictators. The great question now is, what next? 
Will it be a move into Czechoslovakia, and if so, what 
will France and England do? Even before this reaches 
our readers another important move may have taken 
place. The Austrian invasion was in direct violation 
of an agreement to respect Austrian independence. It 
was a clear demonstration of the fact that for the 
German dictator the law of the jungle is the law by 
which he intends to get what he wants. 

An honest judgment requires that one raise the 
question of how far other nations acquired their 
colonial possessions by methods similar to those Ger- 
many is using now. Is jungle law after all still the 
fundamental law of nations? If so, what is required 
of us in the way of leadership toward a better order? 

Recent events cannot help saddening lovers of 
peace and freedom. Senator Schwellenbach of Wash- 
ington, in a radio address the evening this is written, 
said that he has turned to Emerson for solace. In 
words of the sage of Concord he has found reassur- 
ance and hope. We may well turn to the masters of 
thought and spiritual discipline, and from them re- 
ceive assurance that a higher law will some day re- 
place jungle law. 


Evangeliberalism 
F. Mitchell Tileston 


Mr. Tileston urges Unitarians to learn how to make things happen in their religion; to learn how to make 


people enjoy their religion. 


NITARIANS may or may not agree that the 
ila chief business of religion is the redemption of 
the damned, but it is evident that legions of 
religionists are giving more and more attention to re- 
demption technique. Some gather in uniforms at 
street corners, some meet in evening clothes at fash- 
ionable hostelries, and some crowd tents. A great 
many bewildered people are turning to an emotion- 
alized religion dressed in contemporary clothing. 
Instead of being disappointed they are finding what 
they have been seeking, and twentieth-century show- 
manship is making all forms of revivalism increasingly 
popular. 

Religious liberalists can either scorn such retro- 
gression or take a hint. Their scorn is not-going to 
deter people from enjoying their religion whether 
understood or not. It is this appetite for enjoyment 
that deserves some attention from those interested in 
propagating liberal religion in the best sense. People 
are discovering that they can go to somefreligious 
meetings and enjoy themselves. True, they may 
enjoy a good cry or a fit of hysteria. But the sig- 
nificant thing is that at such meetings SOMETHING 
HAPPENS! 


I 


As Unitarians, we may deplore what does happen 
in the heat of redeeming the damned, but we should 
not be blind to the evidence all about us which indi- 
cates a real hunger for what religion offers. There are 
many people who are not attracted to religious rabble- 
rousing but are earnestly searching for a communion 


He is minister of the United Liberal Church of Atlanta, Georgia. 


in which something happens. There are many people 
who want to enjoy their religion. 

Some of us have long assumed that the true lib- 
eral can and does enjoy his religion. If one examines 
that assumption closely, it becomes apparent that 
only individual enjoyment is approached. There is 
no great welling up of corporate enjoyment. The 
tent meeting permits the loosing of one’s inhibitions 
to the point of lunacy. The worship service of many 
liberals allows inhibitions to slacken long enough to 
sing a thoughtful hymn or read a profound responsive 
selection. The tent meeting presents a showman 
feverishly producing results before his eyes—results 


‘in which crowds join and relish. When the liberal has 


done his part in corporate worship, he too often sits 
back and defies the clergyman to do something about 
something without insulting anyone’s intelligence or 
hurting anyone’s feelings. The energetic tent meet- 
ing leader employs his art to crystallize an emotional 
experience, while you watch and listen. The liberal 
preacher proceeds with decorum and dignity, sure of 
his facts and anxious to give his people something to 
think about—afterwards. When we insist that the 
magic of the revivalist is short-lived, can we point 
to the reasonableness of the liberal preacher and assert 
that it lasts longer? 

_ Some of us have long assumed that the true 
liberal can and does practice his religious convictions. 
Here, too, we find that the individual emphasis is far 
greater than the corporate. As individuals we are a 
little proud of our faith. As individuals we like to 
think we practice a high standard of ethics. But too 
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often we insist that here our religious obligations 
end. We seldom feel the compulsion to enjoy our 
faith and the practice of its ethical teachings by making 
such matters conspicuously contagious. The tent 
meeter feels called upon to share his enthusiasm. 
Having been saved, he must needs save others. Many 
Unitarians hide the values of their faith by means of 
avoiding calling attention to the fact that it is no 
accident that they are decent and intelligent builders 
of community welfare. The tent meeter very likely 
carries his zeal to the verge of being obnoxious, but 
he wants the world to know where he got his religion 
and how. What that religion is does not concern him 
greatly. The important thing is that it is something to 
be enjoyed and shared. Now no one is stupid enough 
to imagine Unitarians being measured for uniforms, 
organizing bands and marching on Tremont Temple 
in May, summoning ancient Boston to something new 
in revival meetings. Yet, there is a real need in our 
fellowship for emphasis upon the enjoyment idea. 
‘There is a real need for the discovery of a technique 
that will give both laity and clergy a sense of feeling 
intensely about redeeming the damned. 


II 


Just who are the damned? Surely we can’t be- 
lieve that only capitalists and militarists need our in- 
tellectual and spiritual guidance. Nor should those 
afflicted by poverty and disease and ignorance claim 
all our attention. It is probable that men and women 
find their way to our pews on Sunday who are damned, 
not necessarily by any conscious awareness of sin, 


‘but perhaps by the very hunger that is driving so | 


‘many to revival meetings. 

The American people today are deluged with in- 
formation of all sorts and colors. The thinking popu- 
lace is well aware of the many evils that beset us. 
Some of that same thinking populace makes up Uni- 
tarian congregations. But not all of these are so in- 
terested in economic developments that they are 
eager to hear the preacher sandwich his ideas between 
the offering and closing hymn. There are many 
good Unitarians who attend church loyally, who are 
called upon to illustrate their tolerance and patience 
Sunday after Sunday and go home no less hungry. 
There are many outside of our fellowship who visit 
our churches from time to time in the hope that some- 
thing may happen there—something that will stir 
their hearts if not their prejudices. In short, if our 
Unitarian pulpits declared a moratorium on secular 
sermonizing and left popular causes for their attention 
at times other than Sunday morning, there is no 
reason to believe that we would thereby become less 
liberal and much reason to hope that we could supply 
needed nourishment to that army of people who hate 
tent meetings and suspect a total emphasis upon the 
-contemporary. 

- Even in the deep South a great section of Protes- 
tantism is unchurched. In the face of a startling em- 
phasis upon the new revivalism, it would seem that 
Unitarians have a fertile field in which to proselyte 
~ and convert. That we have an opportunity may be 
recognized, but we may overlook the real challenge 
that accompanies that opportunity. We can not 
meet that challenge by advertising and publicity 
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with littlefattention given to the most outstanding 
requirement of churchmanship today. Nor can we 
meet that challenge without becoming excited. If we 
cannot worship together and feel deeply that some- 
thing is happening—even if we cry just a little—it is 
wishful thinking to plead the cause of expansion. 
If we cannot send people from our church services 
sufficiently stirred to share such experiences with 
others—why expect hungry people to stop at our 
table? 

We may succeed in organizing our movements to 
the highest point of efficiency. We may plant here 
and there new churches. We may increase our en- 
rollment in Who’s Who. We may sponsor many noble 
causes on behalf of suffering humanity. But to neglect 
the present opportunity to indulge in a sincere at- 
tempt to redeem the damned—to overlook those who 
need the very spiritual food we offer—doesn’t do too 
much credit to the intelligence we claim. Too many 
of our churches are concerned only with the obvious. 
They see only a world gone mad, and count broken 
hearts by the millions. It might be almost miraculous 
if these same churches reduced their vision to terms 
of a parish, and their mathematics to counting on 
fingers. 


Ill 


Close by our parish churches are men and women 
and children who are saturated with headline mad- 
ness. They would give much for an hour of sanity— 
an hour of release—an hour of real enjoyment. If 
this sounds too much like the escape technique, we 
cannot shut our eyes to the need of escape. An hour 
of communion with something strange and awe-in- 
spiring, something remote yet close at hand, some- 
thing beautiful yet not quite real, and an atmosphere 
of quiet detachment would spell sheer enjoyment to 
thousands. Because we offer a form of escape it need 
not follow that we thereby sacrifice our intelligence 
and our concern for present-day evils. Rather, if 
we were to spare a confused community some of the 
pressure of temporal affairs, would we not see to it 
that our worship service gave something that could not 
be found elsewhere? In an age of machines and 
deficits men are concerned with what the religious 
say, not about machines and deficits, but about the 
nature of God. The revivalist showman dramatizes 
his idea of the nature of God, and is today playing to 
packed houses. His audiences carry his dramatization 
to the point of participating in an actual transforma- 
tion. We rightly object to such ideas and such prac- 
tices when carried to such extremes. But the average 
man on the street does not share our inclination to 
shun evidencing emotional expressions of religion. 
By his absence he asks why he can not enjoy our re- 
ligion—why he can not find in our church a definite 
experience of participating in feeling and sensing. 
He grants that we are fine people with intellectual ac- 
complishments. But he is more interested in finding 
enjoyment in religion. 

There are many outside and within our churches 


_who look for satisfaction, properly seasoned with 


pleasure, in the formal expression of our faith each 
Sunday morning. If it is believed that worship is the 
unique function of the church, surely a desire to be 
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satisfied therewith is not to be discarded as nonsense. 
Relatively few liberal-minded persons find satisfac- 
tion in worship as it is practiced on street corners. 
Yet, it is unjust to assume that such practice has 
no value for those people in their particular circum- 
stances. They are receiving satisfaction with their 
redemption—and they enjoy itall. Still, the other ex- 
treme of exercising mental equipment can become a 
prostitution of worship, and people will shun smart 
pulpits as readily as crowded street corners. If our 
Unitarian churches would only find a middle ground 
between the two extremes, the expansion business 
would take care of itself. 

What is that middle ground? For Unitarians it 
involves deserting a false pride in respectability—re- 
nouncing a shabby gentility—ridding itself of a run- 
down at the heel brand of intellectualism. People 
are weary of thinking and worrying. They long for a 
taste of satisfaction in something. They have been 
told what to do so much that they are ready to yell 
with delight when someone takes them on a pilgrimage 
in a land of beauty and asks only that they drink in 
all they see. Men are tired of mild-mannered doc- 
tors of learning who use the king’s English perfectly 
and never for a moment lose either their manuscript 
or their poise. They want to see preachers really 
p-each. They want to see them get excited enough 
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about the nature of God to act like humans and not. 
like automatons. 
IV 

Our pulpits need a fervor for the greatest of our- 
lost causes—faith in God. Our pews need to be: 
aroused to a sense of responsibility—the responsibility’ 
of feeling that they have been redeemed and must re-- 
deem others. It must be clear that redemption, 
whether we like it or not, is the field of all churches... 
It also must be clear that the work of Unitarians is 
the redemption of their own church before attempting: 
to redeem states or classes. The path to redemption 
is not the intellect. It is not the social gospel. The- 
path to redemption is giving enjoyment—satisfaction 
to all who come to our altars seeking communion with 
God. What greater contribution can we make to. 
society than saving men and women, perhaps not by 
means of the atonement, but at least by doing for 
them a service that no other institution can render? 
Unitarians have the opportunity to render great ser-. 
vice in saving men from tent meeting philosophy, but 
we must meet the challenge of that philosophy by tak- 
ing a leaf from the revivalist’s book. We must become: 
excited enough to raise our voices, stirred enough to. 
tell our neighbors, devout enough to lose self-con-- 
sciousness in prayer, and fanatical enough to make our’ 
faith contagious. 


Milton’s Ignorance of Genesis 
Edward Day 


Mr. Day applies the ‘higher criticism’ of the Old Testament to the study of Milton. 


Among his writings 


are a volume in Scribner's Semitic Series, and a textual study of the Book of Amos published by Harpers. 


He is minister emeritus at San Antonio, Texas. 


RESUMABLY in no direction has finer and more 
scholarly work been done by our great leaders 
in thought than has been done by our higher 

critics of the Old Testament. They have given us 
what may now be accepted as a practically definitive 
analysis of the Hexateuch, the first six books of our 
Bible, they have fairly settled most of the perplexing 
problems which we have had to face in our study of 
Judges and the Books of Samuel, and have gone so far 
as to throw a flood of light upon the Books of the 
Kings, the Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah. 


I 


This great work was begun nearly two centuries 
ago, a century after Milton’s time, when a brilliant 
French physician, Jean Astruc, announced that he had 
found different narratives of the same incidents in cer- 
tain parts of Genesis. Then came a century later the 
critical work of certain German scholars, among whom 
as chief was Julius Wellhausen, and all of whom lived 
in a happier day than ours. 

Of all this Milton, when he wrote ‘‘Paradise Lost,” 
could have had no prophetic prevision, for even our 
greatest poets are largely shut up to what the past 
leaves in their way. Few pose as seers and those 
who do usually reveal their limitations. Milton was 
a Greek scholar, but he seems to have had no fore- 
knowledge of modern attempts to solve the Homeric 
problems with which our university men sanely 
wrestle. As little did he anticipate the somewhat 


similar problems the so-called “Books of Moses’ 
have kept in the forum for debate. Consequently, 
it is not strange that he confounded as one the two 
narratives of creation at the beginning of Genesis; 
though we now know to a certainty that in their 
composition they were separated by many centuries. 
and in consequence they differ widely in their literary 
character and in their conception of the Divine Being. 

Milton has been severely criticized for the un- 
reality and narrowness of his Calvinistic thought, 
and for the projection of Satan back thousands of years 
as the archprotagonist of the Almighty whom he 
sought to defeat and unseat in an absurdly-conceived 
war in heaven. Having escaped after he was defeated 
and imprisoned in hell, he was made to enter Eden 
and in the person of a serpent to seduce the woman 
and through her the man, thus defeating God’s pur- 
poses. Satan was not known to the Hebrews until 
the exilic time, when they became acquainted with 
Persian thought. 

No one has criticized ‘‘Paradise Lost’? more 
severely than Dr. A. J. Peabody of Harvard, who 
wrote of it a half century ago. He frankly admitted 
that, “in sweep and meridian height of imagination, in 
awful grandeur, in oases of majestic sweetness and 
beauty, in full command of the entire gamut of epic 
song, the ‘Paradise Lost’ is as transcendent in poetic 
power as it is unique in its theme, and in all coming. 
time it will be read, as we read it now, only with. 
healthful amazement and harmless delight.’’ He then 
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went on to say: “But who can estimate its baleful in- 
fluence in the past? It has furnished the popular mind 
with its appalling and terrific demonology. It has 
kept alive superstitions that have thrown a veil over 
the face of heaven. It has made the belief of large 
portions of the English-speaking world not pure 
theism, but a dualism, with two antagonistic gods 
striving for mastery, with the scales of victory almost 
equally balanced.”” With this renowned old Harvard 
teacher of moral philosophy we must be in agreement. 


II 


But there is another direction in which “Paradise 
Lost” is today open to criticism. The critical scholars 
have something to say of the poet’s ignorance of Gene- 
sis. Here they may excuse his ignorance, it is true, be- 
cause he could not have had the data we now possess; 
yet at the same time they are bound to call attention 
to serious blemishes in the poem that grew out of his 
ignorance. 

Milton failed to see that there is a very old crea- 
tive narrative in Genesis 2 : 4b-3 : 24 that is largely 
mythical, no part of which is to be taken literally. 
Its god is anthropomorphized. He does some 
things tentatively and others indifferently. Had wea 
narrative of his creation of the earth and heaven, in- 
stead of a mere allusion, we probably would find it to 
be as absurd as the narrative of his making of the man 
and the woman. 

This god somehow makes the earth and heaven, 
and finding that the earth is sunbaked and needs mois- 
ture he does not cause it to be rained upon but waits 
for it to be softened by a gentle mist or to be fitted for 
plant life by the oozing up of water from underground 
reservoirs. He then sees that he needs a man, for in 
the arid east the tilling of the ground is as necessary to 
productivity as water. Hence as he needs a man he 
curiously molds one out of the loose dry earth, and 
having thus molded him puffs into his nostrils his own 
vital breath and makes him a living creature. He 
sees that he needs a garden, an inclosed area with 
trees bearing fruit. He laboriously plants the garden 
himself and puts the man he has made therein to care 
for it. Discovering as time passes that his man is 
lonely and really needs a companion suited to him, 
he molds beasts for him and leads them proudly to 
him that he may get acquainted with them and 
perchance find among them one that may prove a 
companion. Then, chagrined to find that none of 
these meets man’s needs, he tries again, availing him- 
self of the wisdom that comes through experience. 
He puts his man into a deep sleep, then hacks out of 
his side a piece of flesh with bone adhering thereto 
and builds up out of it a comely woman, and brings 
her to his man. 


Ill 


~ Fora considerable time all moves on happily. The 
pair guard and care for the garden; they enjoy the 
choice fruit upon which they must live. They are 
content to leave untouched the forbidden fruit of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil. They see that 
their master who lives with them in the garden has 
what he needs. He has his daily siesta in the heat of 
midday and his pleasant walks in the cool of the 
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evening breezes. He is not wholly uncompanionable, 
for now and then he addresses them. Dr. H. P. 
Smith has remarked, “‘All this is very. delightful and 
very primitive.” Parts of the narrative impressed 
Milton to such an extent that he made considerable use 
of its idyllic portions. 

It was upon the late priestly narrative which 
Milton supposed to be primitive and absolutely au- 
thentic that he depended for his thought of creation. 
This assured him that in the beginning of all things 
the Almighty God created the heavens and the earth, 
not out of nothing but out of a primitive and awful 
chaos over which the Spirit like a vast bird was 
brooding. This he did by divine fiat; he had but to 
speak and the thing desired was. Milton noted the 
fact that the narrative reveals a progressive order in 
his creative work as this Supreme Being spoke. There 
was a number of days and each day had its distinctive 
work. He followed carefully this order from day to 
day to the sixth. Here nothing is said of a divine 
fiat; God created man, male and female, gave him 
dominion over all creatures, but at the same time put 
him on a vegetable diet. 

Milton was not content to leave the priestly nar- 
rative of creation as he found it. Hence he went back 
to the more primitive account that he found in the 
Eden Idyl and added what he found in that: 


He form’d thee, Adam, thee O man 
Dust of the ground, and in thy nostrils breathed 
The breath of life. 


And in place of the little he found in the late nar- 
rative, the mere mention ‘‘female’’ as created with 
‘“‘male,”’ he took from the early narrative the story of 
the god’s shaping of the woman from a rib of the man. 


IV 


The bare outline of the transgression of the 
woman and the man, found in the Eden Idyl, he of- 
fensively expanded so that one may see what a factor 
Satan was in the tragedy. To the consequences of the 
transgression of man he devoted all of ‘Paradise 
Lost”’ that follows Book IX, though the Genesis nar- 
rative had but little save the causes to record. Thus it 
appears that the primitive creative narrative, and the 
Eden Idyl appended thereto, was the main depend- 
ence of Milton; for around it as a nucleus he built his 
magnificent and terrifically-misleading poem. 

aK * * 


LET ME KEEP LENT 


Let me keep Lent: 

Let me not kneel and pray, 

Forego some trifle every day, 

Fast and take sacrament, 

And then 

Lend tongue to slander, hold ancient grudge, deny 
The very Lord whom I would glorify! 


Let me keep Lent: 

Let my heart grow in grace, 

Let thy light shine till my illumined face 

Will be a testament 

Read by all men, 

That hate is buried, self-crucified—new born 

The spirit that shall rise on Easter morn. 
—Elizabeth Bradley Read, in the calendar of the First 

Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass. 
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Chief Among Them 


Alson H. Robinson 


This is a brief story about the First Unitarian Society of Plainfield, New Jersey, by the minister of the society. 


The photo- 


graphs were produced by members of the Camera Club of the society, as part of a contest for which a member of the parish ayer 


a prize. 


EMBERSHIP in the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis is not required to recognize the rich 
vein of sales talk in this series of descriptive 

articlesfabout Unitarian churches. Why not? It’s a 
mighty poor church which hasn’t made some contri- 
bution to its community. And the chances are that 


oe ae LEAT) PEING; OFL BEAMS Yom ern oo. 


the community would be a lot poorer if it were taken 
away. ‘The writer of this article is not in the employ 
of his local or state Chamber of Commerce, but he 
does not hesitate to suggest to Unitarians throughout 
the country that if any of them are proposing to take 
up their residence in Metropolitan New York, Plain- 
field, N. J., is unquestionably the place to live. 
Located on the main line between New York and 
Philadelphia, the place has many advantages. The 
speed of New York is terrific. Come to us and we will 
slow you down. In Philadelphia it is reported that 
there are “stop” but no “go” signs. We sometimes 
get temporarily color blind when we ought to see red, 


Mr. Jonas Lie, president of the National Academy and also a member of the society, made the award. 


' matter. 


” 


but we have no trouble seeing green. Come to us 
and we will speed you up. Of course there are many 
other advantages in our community, chief among 
them being the First Unitarian Society. 

Next year we are going to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the organization of the society, and 
incidentally the twentieth anniversary of the present 
ministry. Of course this seems very juvenile as com- 
pared with early seventeenth century New England 
churches, but we are going to celebrate just the same. 
How we shall do it isn’t quite clear as yet. We can’t 
burn the mortgage, because we’ve never indulged in 
such a luxury. We can’t mend the hole in the roof, 
because we never let it get that way. We can’t make 
a drive for new members, because we never let a pros- 
pect get away if we know it. Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers used to enjoy referring to a place in Minne- 
sota which prided itself on being the ‘biggest little 
town in the country.” When Plainfield celebrates 
next year it will be in the biggest little way ever seen. 

Although ’twas not ever thus, in the building and 
equipment line we are quite prepared. In 1925 the 
growing needs of the society called for the construction 
of a parish house. This building, with an auditorium 
seating two hundred, a modern stage and lighting 
equipment, rooms for separate classes of the church 
school, provides adequate facilities for the educational, 
dramatic, athletic, and social activities of the parish. 

As to the church building itself, ten years ago one 
would hardly have known whether to laugh or to ery. 
It was built during that period when the apparent 
purpose of building committees was to design Unitarian 
structures in such fashion as to bear the least possible 
resemblance to a church. The exterior wasn’t so bad; 
native stone, of simple design, good to perpetuity. 
Like the Washington Monument, though not so high, 
there it stands. Inside, however, it was a different 
You know the kind—light-colored maple 
pews, curved with such wicked adroitness that each 
member in the congregation might check up on all the 
others; while the poor little structure euphemistically 
known as the pulpit creaked under the all too heavy 
load of a Unitarian theology. 

Well, that’s all gone. Nobody ever liked it; 
which made it easier during the summer of 1929 to 
perform a major operation upon these ancient glories. 
To look on that picture and then on this marks the 
evolution from the Model T to something like a little 
streamliner, air-conditioned and all. All of which is 
intended to hold out a word of encouragement to other 
sensitive souls who are attempting to propagate a 
modern faith with mid-Victorian instruments. The 
visitation of fire from Heaven sometimes helps, but 
it’s not indispensable. Incidentally some of the older 
members of our church in West Newton, Mass., will 
be interested to know that the present Plainfield pulpit 
is the identical structure from which the bread of life, 
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-and such it was, was dispensed to them for many years 
by the Rev. Julian Jaynes. 

In 1930 the gift of a mural painting to the so- 
ciety, of which he is a member, by Jonas Lie, president 
of the National Academy, provided that thing of 
beauty which must be a joy forever. 

Realizing that all this is merely means to an end, 
the Plainfield Society cares much more for the record 
of its service to the community. The fact that it looks 
with confidence to the loyal support of some of the 
most public-spirited business and professional men 
and women in the community, that such movements 
in the community as mental hygiene, maternity health, 
consumers’ co-operatives, and low-cost housing have 
taken their first faltering steps under its protection, 
that the Public Forum has provided a free platform 
for forlorn hopes denied other opportunities for ex- 
pression, is more satisfying as the outward and visible 
sign of the hope of glory than the new heating plant. 


* * * 


The Stones Cry Out 
Charles G. Girelius 


Minister of the First Unitarian Church, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


UST once in his career, so far as we know, Jesus 
consented to receive popular homage and ap- 
plause. He was approaching Jerusalem, and 

his enthusiastic Galilean followers took the humblest 
of all beasts of burden, threw a pad of garments upon 
its back, and made Jesus mount, and thereupon they 
escorted him into the city with palm leaves, shouting 
and song. Jerusalem also was stirred, but not alto- 
gether with welcome. 

Jesus had. held up some lofty ideals that should 
govern human society. He had emphasized justice, 
brotherhood and love, ideals that are generally ac- 
knowledged as beautiful and true so long as discussion 
is kept within the range of abstract vagueness, but are 
looked upon with suspicion as soon as the crowds 
catch some idea of their meaning and begin to shout. 
There were in Jerusalem some apprehensive Pharisees 
who thought that the demonstration was getting out 
of bounds, and they called upon Jesus to rebuke his 
disciples. Emphatic was the answer, “‘I tell you that, 
if these hold their peace, the stones will cry out!’’ 

There are times when utterance cannot be de- 
nied. There are times when brooding thought, pent- 
up feelings and stirrings of the human spirit demand 
expression. Governments and patriotic groups may 
undertake to silence utterance, suppress truth and 
prevent freedom of discussion, but the time comes 
when—if living, suffering and aspiring human beings 
are not allowed to speak—the stones will cry out. 
That is to say that, when utterance is denied and 
realization of hope is prevented, the accumulating 
grievances of the human soul will break loose with ex- 
plosive violence, a lesson that Czarist Russia and 
the France of Louis XVI had refused to learn. 

Jesus had brought to Jerusalem a challenging mes- 
sage, but the leaders of that city would have none of it. 
’ They turned upon him and destroyed him, but forty 
years later Jerusalem was leveled to the ground. The 
stones had cried out. Disciples of Jesus carried his 
teachings to Rome, and that ruthlessly-organized 


world power did finally accept the name if not the 
spirit of the gospel, but a few centuries passed and 
Rome, too, was humbled to the dust. Civilization 
rose proudly during the nineteenth century and 
looked for still greater triumphs in the twentieth 
century, but not with any adequate thought of carry- 
ing into effect the true ideals of Jesus. The dominant 
motives that govern modern society have been de- 
termined by hardheaded men of affairs, statesmen, 
captains of industry, military leaders, efficient and 
practical men who regard the message of Jesus as em- 
bodying a fantastic dream. But if the teachings of 
Jesus are pronounced impracticable, what shall we 
say regarding the policies of those who now deter- 
mine our economic activities and who govern the 
destinies of nations? The fateful years, 1914 and 
1929, answer that question in no unmistakable terms. 
Again the stones have cried out. What if, after all, 
the ideal of Jesus, surviving the ashes and ruins of 
proud empires, shall prove in the end to be the only 
ideal that is in truth practicable! 

Shall we continue to tread the old, worn, horrid 
pathway of ruthless competition and conquest, the 
selfish denial of good will and brotherly love,—a path- 
way that leads inevitably to chaos and ruin? Or shall 
we blaze new trails in the direction of the ideals of 
Jesus? It is obvious that great decisions are pending, 
and the churches must speak, or the stones will cry out. 

Peer POR: 
LITTLE BLESSINGS 

In our prayers we would remember not only the great and 
conspicuous blessings of our lives, but also the little gifts which 
come to us from many sources, to minister to our needs and make 
us happy. So much of life is made up of little things! So much 
of the joy of the world is contributed by humble and nameless 
benefactors! So much of the meaning and beauty of our world 
is created by those who would never dream of themselves as 
doing anything worth a moment’s thought or remembrance or 
gratitude! 

If we gather all our thankfulness into one hymn of praise to 
Thee, O God, may we none the less be mindful of all the men 
and women through whose human kindness Thy divine love has 
been brought to us. Of them we would think, often and more 
lovingly than we are used to do. To them, through Thee, we 
would be more truly grateful. And when we find opportunity, 
we would put into words, and into the unsyllabled language of 
affection, the deep thankfulness of our hearts for all they have 
done for us and all they have been to us. 

Teach us, we pray Thee, as we lift up our eyes to Thy heav- 
ens, and find in Thee the strength we need, to walk daily upon 
Thine earth with more and more understanding of one another, 
and with hearts that grow more tender and gentle with each 


new day’s experiences and discoveries. Amen. 
* oK * 


CULTURE IS NECESSARY 


“Tt is plain that no self-sacrifice will enable one to do much 
for others unless he has first diligently cultivated himself. There 
was much wisdom in the advice of a professor to his students. 
‘Always lend your influence to every good cause in the com- 
munity; but be careful not to lend it until you have it.’ If you 
are going to pass yourself around, there has to be something of 
you to start with. 

“Culture, in other words, is necessary, to make self-sacrifice 
worth anything; for the incompetent man who lives for others 
is a bungler, and everybody laughs at him. But self-sacrifice 
is necessary to make culture worth anything; for the cultured 
man who lives for himself is a miser and everybody despises him.” 
—Carl S. Patton, in the Toledo Unitarian. 
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For the Children 


Dragonfly Meets Another Flier 
M. Louise C. Hastings 


RAGONELY flew into the air. He stopped in 
mid-air. Then he turned and flew the other 
way. It was such fun to be the swiftest flier 

of all the insect world! He liked to show off! His wings 
were not only wonderful, carrying him wherever he 
wished to go, but they were beautiful as well. He 
liked to look at their picture in the water and see how 
lacy they were. “I wonder if any creature ever had 
such wings as I have?”’ he would often think. 

As Dragonfly stopped to rest on a tall orange-red 
trumpet creeper, he heard a humming noise close to 
him. “I wonder where that noise comes from,” he 
thought. 

Just then he saw something scarlet fly past his 
eyes, and quick as a flash he went after it. ‘What a 
beautiful color!’ he thought. ‘I must find out who 
fois: 

The hummingbird, for it was he, stopped at a tall 
cardinal flower standing in the middle of a woodland 
brook. . Dragonfly again heard the steady humming. 
He looked carefully at the ruby-throated bird. “Ex- 
cuse me, Hummingbird,” he said, “but what makes 
that humming noise wherever you happen to be?” 

“My wings move so fast they make the noise,’ 
Hummingbird said. ‘“‘You see, for short distances, I 
am the swiftest flier in birddom,”’ 
the dragonfly following after. 

The dragonfly watched the hummingbird getting 
sweet nectar and other food from the tubelike blos- 
soms of the trumpet creeper, and then suddenly he 
said, ‘“Let’s have a race together.”’ 

“T’m very busy,’ replied Hummingbird. 
you think you would win?” 

“T think I might,” laughed Dragonfly, “but I am 
not sure.” 

The hummingbird kept on getting his food. 
“Some day I'll run a race with you, but not 


“ADYs 


today. In these flowers I find some tiny flies and 
spiders. They are good food and I must not pass 
them by.” 


“Why, I thought you only ate sweet nectar,’’ said 
Dragonfly. 

“That is what most everybody thinks, but they 
are all wrong,” laughed the bird. “I eat large numbers 
of flies, bees, beetles and other tiny insects. Some- 
times I catch them in the air, too.” 

Dragonfly looked at the tiny bird for a long time. 
“You are very small to eat so much,” he said. “I 
wonder how big you would be if all your pretty feathers 
were off.”’ 

Hummingbird laughed. ‘‘You might not believe 
it, but I would be about the size of a bumblebee with- 


out my feathers! But you are not so very large your- 


self, and yet you are a swift flier.”’ 

Dragonfly followed his new friend from flower to 
flower. He liked to watch him at work. Soon he, 
himself, would have to go mosquito hunting, but 
there was time enough to watch this beautiful bird a 
while longer. 


and off he went, . 


Finally he asked, ““Do you always visit red and 
orange flowers for your food? You have not visited 
any other colors while I have watched you.” 

“Those are my favorites,”’ replied the bird simply. 
“Bees prefer blue flowers, but I like red and orange 
flowers best.” 

“Do you build your nest among red and orange 
flowers?”’ asked the dragonfly. 

“T do not built our nest,” was the quick answer. 
“My mate does all the work in our family. She hides 
it where no one can find it, but it is never among red © 
and orange flowers.”’ . 

“Please tell me about her nest,’’ begged Dragon- 
fly. “I have never seen one.”’ 

The hummingbird turned around and looked the 
dragonfly all over. He wondered whether he was an 
enemy or not. ‘Goodbye,’ he said suddenly. 

Dragonfly looked all around, but he could see no: 
hummingbird anywhere. ‘‘What a swift flier he is!” 
exclaimed the insect. ‘‘Maybe he would win a race 
with me after all!” 

And the dragonfly flew off to hunt mosquitoes 
for his dinner. 


PLAYING ZOO 
Daisy D. Stephenson 


We’ve been to the Zoo, 

And that’s why we are playing 
That we are the animals there; 
Jo Ann’s kangaroo; 

Bud the zebra—what braying! 
And Theodore growls like a bear. 


Our cousin Pauline 
Is the camel, and Harry 
Cuts monkey shines—O, how we laugh! 
The lion is keen, 
Tommy’s roar is so scarey! 
Big Bill is the gawky giraffe. 


I don’t want to be what I am any more! 

I’ve wriggled and crawled till I’m awfully sore. 
So if you’re playing Zoo, 

Do not make my mistake, 
Or you’ll hurt like J do! 

I was playing the snake! 


* * * 


A THANK-YOU PRAYER FOR HAPPY TIMES* 
Edna Dean Baker 


We thank you, loving God, 
for happy times: 
For our playmates and friends; 
For our games and plays; 
For our pets and trips; 
We thank you, loving God, 
for all our happy times. 


*From “Prayers for Little Children,” edited by Mary Alice Jones an@ 
copyright, 1937, by Rand McNally and Company. This little book, which con- 
tains twenty-eight prayers and suggestions to adults for their use with children, 
is priced at ten cents, and is available at chain stores and at many book stores. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PRIMARILY FOR JUNIORS 


Beginnings of Earth and Sky. By 
Sophia L. Fahs. Boston: The Beacon Press. 
154 pp. $1.25. 


It is unusual to find between the covers 
of one book colorful teaching material of 
proven worth, presented by an expert, and 
written in such a delightful style as to 
awaken and sustain interest in adults and 
children alike. 

Written primarily for Juniors as a unit 
in “The Beacon Books in Religious Edu- 
cation,’ it is a collection of stories gathered 
from the ancient folklore of the Indians, 
Australians, Japanese, Icelandic, Greek, 
Hebrew, English and Early Christians, 
and from the findings of modern science 
attempting to explain the origin of the 
universe. 
modern scientific point of view the reader 
sees a unity and a wholeness in the picture 
of men’s search for the story of “begin- 
nings’”’ which has not always been evident 
in similar collections ‘of folklore. — 

The author has added supplementary 
information at the close of each chapter re- 
garding the background and mode of living 
of the people involved, and through her 
own comment and emphases makes yal- 
uable suggestions to one using the book as 
a teaching unit. A Teacher’s Guide is in 
preparation and will suggest methods for 
other related activity where the book is to 
be used for class work in the church school. 

The first and last chapters in the book 
are indicative of its spirit: the first entitled, 
“Around Camp Fires—How the Stories 
Came to Be Told,’ and the last, “Around 
Camp Fires Today—We Are Still Wonder- 
ing.’”’ The mood of the book is distinctly 
religious in the best sense of that word. 
The child will find an answer to many of 
his “‘wonderings’’ and will become increas- 
ingly aware of his kinship with the whole 
human race as he joins the widening group 
of the seekers among mankind. To those 
who love stories highly imaginative and 
vivid with color the book will be invaluable 
as an aid to the story-teller. To those who 
are interested in the use of the story as a 
tool of teaching the book is full of sug- 
gestions, and creates a sense of confidence 
in the knowledge that it has been so used 
and has not been found wanting. To those 
intent upon making the content of the 
study of religion of vital interest to chil- 
dren the book is a joy, for it proves that 
the experience of wondering can be trans- 
lated into a religious experience until wor- 
ship for children can become, even in its 
simplest form, a reality. : 

The author is widely known for her ef- 
fective leadership in the Union School of 
Religion, New York City. For more than 
ten years she has taught religious educa- 

tion at Union Theological Seminary. 


With the presentation of the 


Supervising and teaching several experi- 
mental groups, as well as being Junior 
Superintendent of the Riverside Church, 
New York City, has given her personal 
contact with children and understanding of 
their developing religious concepts. Mrs. 
Fahs is employed by the Department of 
Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association as editor of the 
ehurch school curriculum for children. 
If this volume is an indication of the type 
of material which the Department hopes 
to develop in the curriculum field, we can 
feel confident that again the Unitarians 
will assume a place of leadership so justly 
earned for them by the production of the 
Beacon Course more than twenty years 
ago. 
Frances Wood. 


ag fe 


VEST-POCKET BIOGRAPHIES 


Men of Power. By Fred Eastman. 
Nashville: Cokesbury Press. 186 pp. $1.50. 

Consisting of “‘vest-pocket’”’ biographies 
of Thomas Jefferson, Charles Dickens, 
Matthew Arnold, and Louis Pasteur, this 
book is a fairly successful attempt to il- 
lustrate a comparatively new technique 
in the art of biographical writing. In 
showing how these men obtained their 
power, what influences in their lives 
brought about their desire to change the 
“status quo,” and how successful they 
were in doing so, Dr. Eastman, who is 
professor of biography at Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, discards the purely 
chronological scheme and emphasizes the 
points in the careers of these men on the 
basis of psychological value and signifi- 
cance. 

Obviously, in the forty or fifty pages al- 
lotted each man in this study, nothing 
much in the way of new historical data can 
be presented. However, through a dif- 
ference in emphasis on certain salient fac- 
tors in the lives of each of the four men, 
the reader can make a new approach to 
the reasons for their enduring prominence, 
and find that it was due not so much to 
their power over others, but rather in their 
power to lead others into new adventures 
in political science, social reform, culture, 
and science, respectively. 

Of particular interest to religious lib- 
erals are the pages dealing with Jefferson’s 
unswerving devotion to the primary pur- 
pose which motivated the greater part of 
his career. As Dr. Eastman puts it: 
“Stated simply, it was to secure and de- 
fend the rights of man. He believed in 
the dignity and sacredness of man. Man, 
he felt, could not develop his highest possi- 
bilities under any form of tyranny. He 
must be free. The freedom he needed, 
however, was far more than political free- 
dom. It included freedom of the mind from 


ignorance and of the conscience from ec- 
clesiastical bondage. Later Jefferson’s 
purpose became concrete and specific in 
his efforts to found a public school system 
topped by a system of public universities. 
It extended to absolute toleration in re- 
ligion, even of atheism. It inspired his un- 
successful efforts to free the slaves and his 
successful one to separate church and 
state in the young nation.” 

In the light of this high purpose is it any 
wonder that Unitarians take justifiable 
pride in repeating the statement Jefferson 
is reputed to have made: “I trust there is 
not a young man now living who will not 
die a Unitarian.’’ How many people, also, 
realize that he drafted a bill in 1784 to 
abolish slavery in the United States, and 
that if it had not been defeated by one 
vote the Civil War might never have taken 
place? 

Dr. Eastman plans to publish 
more volumes of “‘Men of Power.” 

H. Weston Howe. 
* * 
INSPIRING THOUGHTS 


Altar Stairs. By V. Rama-krishna Rao. 
Madras: Liberty Press. 434 pp. 2s. 6d. 

What is this book? A spiritual auto- 
biography, philosophical argument, senti- 
mental plea or a book of devotion? Per- 
haps it is all of these. The author himself 
describes it as a collection of “‘discourses,’’ 
which he furnished through his lifetime to 
various publications in India. They em- 
body his reflections upon the contemporary 
religious problems, and reveal him as a 
student, not only of his own country but 
of the writers, poets and thinkers of the 
Western World. 

His theme is the consciousness of God 
and its necessity for our age. He plants 
himself upon the evolutionary theory of 
life and insists that this reconciles science 
and religion and leads to theism, which, as 
distinct from atheism, deism and human- 
ism, he regards as true. The book would 
be worth while if only for his chapter on 
“Theism and Humanism.’’ Here Unita- 
rians can find good ammunition for the 
earnest discussion which is now going 
on in their ranks. The author pleads for 
the “reach beyond our grasp” as vital to 
the spiritual life. 

Again his references to the Brahmo 
Somaj movement in India remind us of 
these spiritual brothers of Unitarianism, 
who have won for themselves a unique 
place in the respect of the people of India. 
My Mohammedan dragoman told me 
in 1929 that small as the Brahmo Somaj 
may be in numbers they are the most re- 
spected group in India, heading the edu- 
cational and charitable institutions of their 
locality. 

For the most part this book might be 
used as we read the “Imitation of Christ.” 
It is a work to be consulted casually. and 
whenever the mood strikes. It is a col- 
lection of inspiring thoughts, i‘lumined by 

(Continued un page 2(3) 
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Contributory Annuity Pensions 
Louis C. Cornish 


(This article arrived at the Register office too late to appear in last 
week’s issue as had been planned.) 


In a recent article I emphasized the need 
of service pensions. Equally important 
are the contributory annuity pensions. 

With adaptations to our institutions, 
the “Contributory Plan” is the familiar 
arrangement used in industries, schools, 
and colleges. Both the employer and em- 
ployed contribute and equally for the 
benefit of the employed, and the fund so 
accumulated buys the employed an an- 
nuity on his retirement. It has been tested 
over many years, is now widely used, and 
is very generally understood. Sometimes 
there is endowment, of which the income is 
added to the money paid in by employer 
and employed. 

Our contributory plan calls for the an- 
nual payment of three percent of his salary 
by the minister, and another three per- 
cent by the church. The money so ac- 
cumulated will be held by the American 
Unitarian Association, as agent for the 
Pension Society, until the minister reaches 
the age of sixty-five and then or thereafter 
retired, when it will buy him and his wife 
a life annuity. In addition he will receive 
his service pension. 

The plan and its set-up are the result of 
four long years of work by the Pension 
Commission. In 1933 the General Con- 
ference asked me to appoint a commission 
to study pensions. The Pension Society 
approved, and the commission was duly 
appointed. Its final report was accepted 
by the Association at the annual meeting 
last May. It was made operative as of the 
first day of last July. The General Con- 
ference approved it in October. Further, 
the Pension Society, having accepted the 
commission’s plan, elected as president 
and secretary of the Pension Society two 
members of the commission. Let me state 
the facts more briefly. A highly compe- 
tent commission after four years of in- 
vestigation, consultation and discussion, 
worked out our contributory plan, which 
after being adopted is now in operation. 
Several churches and ministers have made 
their first payments, and some forty more 
churches and ministers are known by me 
to be preparing to enter on the plan be- 
fore summer. 

I am urging all the churches and min- 
isters to adopt the plan at once. I am par- 
ticularly solicitous that the ministers 
thirty years old and younger enter on it 
now so that later they may get the benefit 
of thirty-five or forty years’ savings for 
their joint annuities. 

Why is not one plan or the other enough? 
Why are we pursuing both service pensions 
and contributory annuities? 

The answer is in the facts we face. 
Much experience has been gained about 
pensions in the past thirty years since the 


Service Pensions were started. It is true 
that we Unitarians were among the first 
to start ministers’ pensions, but other de- 
nominations have now gone far beyond us. 
The Congregationalists have a contribu- 
tory plan supplemented by the income from 
the Pilgrim Fund of $3,000,000, and they 
are at present raising a $2,000,000 addi- 
tional Debt of Honor Fund. The British 
Unitarians have a contributory pension to 
which the ministers, churches, and an en- 
dowment give annually the same amount 
to each minister’s credit. Our larger de- 
nominations have widely adopted contrib- 
utory pensions supplemented by income 
from endowments. Plainly, the annuity 
pensions alone are not large enough even 
modestly to meet the need. Our Service 
Pensions from now on will help by supple- 
menting the annuities. The Pension So- 
ciety expects later to seek endowment to 
further supplement the very small an- 
nuities that will come to those ministers 
who have worked only on very small 
salaries, but this hope must await the fu- 
ture for fulfillment. Other needs must be 
met first. 

We are now engaged in getting every 
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church and every minister to enter on 
the contributory plan. Will you enter 
now? 

I am writing from our Meadville Theo- 
logical School in Chicago, where I have 
been speaking to the students. I have 
never met a finer group of sturdy, highly- 
intelligent and eager-minded men. We 
can take heart by the grace that is in them. 
They will richly serve our churches. I 


* want our pensioners to meet their distant 


retirements with decent comfort. I want 
them to be spared one of the very cruelest 
situations which I have been meeting far 
too often in my many years of administra- 
tive work, that of the aged minister who 
wishes to retire, whose church knows that 
he ought to retire, but who has little or 
nothing to retire on beyond our present 
$450 pension, and who therefore of neces- 
sity must linger in the active ministry, 
while his church weakens—a fact which he 
knows bitterly well. You and I want 
every minister and every church made safe 
from such situations. We want them lifted 
into a modest and assured financial suf- 
ficiency for the ministers’ retirement. 

Our need, alike for ministers and 
churches, demands both the service pen- 
sions and the contributory annuities; not 
either the one or the other, but both. On 
these two wings we can reach our goal, a 
modest decent living for every minister 
and his wife in their retirement. 


Mayor Burton of Cleveland Addresses 
Chicago Unitarians 


Cleveland’s Unitarian ‘“‘reform’”’ mayor, 
Harold H. Burton, visited Chicago on Sun- 
day, March 6, to address a Unitarian mass 
meeting at the People’s Church, of which 
Dr. Preston Bradley is minister. Mayor 
Burton came as a lecturer on the Ballou 
Lecture Fund of the Meadville Theological 
School, and under the auspices of the 
Chicago Unitarian Council, assisted by a 
committee of officials of the various Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League chapters in the 
city, Arthur W. Jackson of the First Uni- 
tarian Church acting as chairman. Dele- 
gations from the eight Unitarian churches 
in and around Chicago attended the meet- 
ing. Nearly twenty-five hundred were 
present, with many, who could not find 
seats either in the church auditorium or 
the basement hall, leaving before the ser- 
vice began. 

Mayor Burton, who has been for many 
years a loyal and leading member of the 
First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, and 
was re-elected last fall by a huge majority 
as ‘“‘Cleveland’s best mayor since Tom 
Johnson,” spoke on the subject, “‘Recent 
Developments in Municipal Government,” 
the address being broadcast over WIND. 
After describing the new conditions and 
new horizons in the presence of which 
democracy has today to function, he cited 
statistics to show that the chief govern- 


“ments of our country today, after the 


federal government, are, as measured by 
the amount of money they spend, the great 
cities of the nation, rather than the states. 
He argued from this that it is in the great 
cities that democracy must succeed. If 
democratic government does not display 
integrity and efficiency, it will have failed; 
and such qualities depend primarily upon 
those religious truths and attitudes which 
are stressed by liberal religion—the prior- 
ity of spiritual values and of unselfish con- 
secration of intelligence and ambitions to 
the civic good. In the course of his ad- 
dress, Mayor Burton instanced his own ex- 
perience in the mayoralty, especially his 
fight against commercialized vice and 
gambling, in which he was aided by a 
former G-man, his director of public 
safety, Eliot Ness. He referred to pending 
trials of two notorious labor racketeers of 
Cleveland, who, with others, had by their 
“shake-downs” terrorized and paralyzed 
building operations in that city. It has 
been a gratification to his hearers to read 
that, after his return to Cleveland, a jury, 
on March 8, convicted these racketeers, 
thus establishing a crucial precedent for 
future trials. 

Not only the content of Mayor Burton’s 
address, but the modest, earnest, friendly 
spirit of his personality deeply impressed 
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the audience, who, by their frequent ap- 
plause, showed their approval of his aims 
and ideals. 

Dr. Bradley followed him with remarks 
emphasizing our obligation not simply to 
listen to exhortations on civic ideals, but 
to organize to do something effective to 
secure honest elections and truly patriotic 
officials—a burning issue in Chicago at 
present. He then introduced the other 
ministers of Unitarian churches seated 
on the platform: Rev. John R. Heyworth, 
Rey. R. Lester Mondale, Rev. Edwin H. 
Wilson, Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein, Felix 
Lion, and Donald Harrington. Dr. Cur- 
tis W. Reese, dean of Abraham Lincoln 
Center, also spoke briefly, and Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow, president of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, appealed to the congrega- 
tion to assist the school in securing and 
training promising young men for the lib- 
eral ministry. In addition Walter H. 
Hermsdorff, president of the board of the 
People’s Church, Arthur W. Jackson of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, S. K. Rat- 
cliffe, English journalist and lecturer, and 
Col. William Nelson Pelouze, president of 
the Chicago Unitarian Council, were called 
on for a few words. At the close, Dr. 
Lyttle, executive secretary of the council, 
called attention to the words from Chan- 
ning, inscribed in huge gold letters on the 
great wall above the pulpit: ‘‘Live a life 
of faith and hope; believe in the mighty 
power of truth and love,” and by adding 
“in the spirit of Jesus Christ, as God’s 
truest worship” defined the Unitarian 
position. 

About fifty of the leading Unitarians of 
Chicago and their wives welcomed Mayor 
Burton at a dinner at 6 p. m., preceding 
the mass meeting. Col. Pelouze expressed 
appreciation of his willingness to help the 
cause by coming to Chicago, and other 
remarks were contributed by Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, Perry J. Stearn of Milwaukee, 
and Mrs. Thompson of Manchester, 
England. 

From the offering at the mass meeting 
the trustees of the People’s Church pre- 
sented $100 to the council for its work. 


he ke 


ERRATA 


Two errors appear in the articles relating 
to Anniversary Week on pages 162 and 163 
of the March 10 issue of The Christian 
Register. 

(1) Under the subheading, ‘Program of 
Preparation,” page 162, second column, 
there is printed the sentence beginning: 
“5. On Wednesday, May 26,1988 ... .” 
This should be corrected to read: “5. On 
Wednesday, May 25, 1988... .” 

(2) In the Anniversary Week Program 
on page 168, second column, in program 
for Wednesday, May 25, is printed under 
“C. Unitarian Program of Advance for 
1938-1939” the line reading: ‘Leader, 
Frederic G. Melcher.” This line should 
be changed to read: “Leader, J. Ward 

Healey.” ~ 
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. one of the absolutely essential requirements 


for the creation of the sense of unity and fellowship with- 
out which Unitarians cannot make any effective contribu- 
tion to the needs of the modern world.” 

President Frederick May Eliot in “Unitarian Horizons.” 


The Register Needs Your Support 


The new subscription price is : 
$2.50 in the United States, for one year 
$3.00 in Canada, for one year 
$3.60 in other countries, for one year 


If more convenient, $1.25 may be sent for a 
half year’s subscription in the United States 


BUT PLEASE NOTE 


that the introductory offer of $1.00 
for 22 issues is discontinued 
$1.00 now brings only 10 issues 


Alliance branches or any other church organizations 
will receive 20 per cent. discount on new subscriptions 
and 1o per cent. on renewals, provided such discount is 
deducted before remittance to the Register office. 


Contributing Subscriptions 


Attention is called to the following contributing subscriptions: 


Associate ........ $ 5.00 per year 


Sustaining, ....... 10.00)”. ” 
Parte eee” Se 
Please enter my subscription to 
The Christian Register for one year. 
Re eet ee ON ie we set sha shh esd mata neers 
aca mrnn C..4 si ger e ue Raha talcis wiw's « wlerme d's 
Cire ON bays oes SLE cpg tecgeeda eee aA 


Checks should be made payable to The Christian Register. 
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DR. ELIOT WILL SPEAK 


The Massachusetts Social Service Com- 
mittee of the General Alliance will hold 
its annual meeting and conference on 
Wednesday, March 30, at 10.30 a. m., in 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
After a brief discussion of three projects— 
the booth at the Eastern States Exposition 
in Springfield, the sewing for the Hospital 
Cottages at Baldwinsville, and the Dia- 
betic Unit at Prendergast Preventorium, 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot will speak on the 
work of the committee. Mrs. Ray Hub- 
bard of Braintree as nominating committee 
chairman will bring in nominations for 
officers for the coming year. Everyone 


is cordially invited to attend. 
* * 


Y. P. R. U. SHOALS REUNION 


One hundred and four persons repre- 
senting former Young People’s Religious 
Union workers and friends from the be- 
ginning of the organization in 1896 to the 
present day held a reunion in Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, on Friday evening, 
March 4. Many life members were also 
present. 

Following a buffet supper everyone en- 
joyed community singing, especially the 
songs of several years ago as well as those 
found on the Shoals song sheets. The 
chairman of the evening, Carl B. Wetherell, 
then stated the three objectives of the 
meeting: (1) reminiscence and fellowship, 
(2) to pledge the loyalty of this particular 
group to the new administration of the 
American Unitarian Association, (3) to 
assure the present generation of the 
Y. P. R. U. of the loyalty and interest of 
this group. Mr. Wetherell then called 
upon John Brigham, president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, to say a 
few words. Following Mr. Brigham’s re- 
marks several former presidents and other 
officers were called upon to speak briefly. 
The following former presidents responded: 
Perey A. Atherton, Boston; Professor 
Carleton Ames Wheeler, Tufts College; 
Dr. Henry H. Saunderson, Brighton; 
Albert A. Pollard, West Newton; Charles 
S. Bolster, Cambridge; Frank B. Frederick, 
Milton; and Rey. Bradford E. Gale, Salem. 
Another ex-president, Edward P. Furber, 
had charge of the ticket sale, but unfor- 
tunately had to leave before the program 
of the evening began. The chairman also 
spoke as a former president. Letters were 
read from the following ex-presidents: Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes of New York; Pro- 
fessor Walter Prichard Eaton of Yale Uni- 
versity; Hon. Sanford Bates of New York 
City; and Dr. Frederick May Eliot, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, 
to whom a statement pledging loyalty and 
support was unanimously approved and 
sent. 

Former secretaries responding were 
Miss Grace R. Torr, Newton Highlands; 
Mrs. Minnie Packard Valentine, Lynn; 
Miss Ruth Twiss, Newton Centre; Mrs. 
Frank Frederick, Milton; Miss Pauline 
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Wood, Woburn; and the present secre- 
tary, Miss Dorothy Nugent. Messages 
from former secretaries were conveyed to 
the meeting from Mrs. Emily Osborn Web- 
ster, Upper Montclair, and Mrs. Mar- 
garet Avon Lord, Providence. 

Former treasurers responding at the 
meeting were Philip McMurdie, Boston; 
Albert A. Pollard, West Newton; Arthur 
G. White, Dorchester; Malcolm C. Rees, 
Jamaica Plain; Danforth B. Lincoln, Mil- 


ton; and Rey. William B. Rice, Dover. A- 


message was conveyed from the first 
treasurer, Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of 
Detroit. 

The chairman delivered some twenty or 
more other messages received from alumni. 

Miss Ruth Twiss, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, then took charge of the 
meeting and divided all present into sev- 
eral groups representing various eras dur- 
ing the forty-two years of the Y. P. R. U. 
Each group presented a brief charade much 
to the amusement and pleasure of all pres- 
ent. The meeting was concluded by a 
brief service of worship conducted by 
Hugo Carlborg of Providence. 

The meeting was voted a great success, 
and sincerest thanks were extended to the 
Association for the generous use of the 
building. The spontaneous response to 
the meeting, both in attendance and in 
spirit, is one more evidence of the re- 
awakening in our fellowship. This group 
represented a cross section of workers and 
friends of the liberal cause. There was a 
wide range of age and a broad geographical 
scope. It is hoped that a similar meeting 
will be held in the not too distant future. 

Carl B. Wetherell, chairman. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE UNITARI- 
AN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 
THROUGH FEBRUARY 2lst, 
1938 

The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
gratefully acknowledges receipt of recent 
contributions as follows: 


Previously Leportedyy ares ood ele aig veal $1,588.99 
Adams Memorial Church, Dunkirk, N. Y. 15.00 
Women’s Alliance, Ashby, Mass. ........ 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Gloucester, Mass. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Oakland, Calif. ...... 10.00 
First Unitarian Church, Omaha, Neb. 115.76 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Barn- 

stable; Maat.) toon dca «ne cen 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Fort Collins, Colo. 5.00 
Grace W. Chandler, Montclair, N. J. .... 5.00 
All Souls’ Church, New London, Conn. .. 30.00 
First Church, Cambridge, Mass. (add’].) 25.00 
Liberal Christian Congregational Society, 

Hobyiikces Mastes6:< oenisnsites Gan +S ipaet 25.00 
Reformed Christian Church, Barneveld, 

a a GMB Pic: NPS IAC Rests hiya ae 5.00 
First Parish Alliance, Brookline, inet zt 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, Charleston, 8. C. ..... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Chelsea, Mass. ....... 3.00 
Women’s Alliance, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 35.00 
Women’s Alliance, Chicago, Ill........... 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, Fairhaven, Mass. ..... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Framingham, Mass. 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Los Angeles, Calif. ... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Plainfield, N. J. ...... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, First Congregational 

Church, Providence, R. I. ............ 75.00 
Westminster Alliance, Providence, R. I. .. 10.00 


' Keene Congregational 
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Plymouth Daughters, Salina, Kan. ..... 5 
Goodwill Alliance, Sharon, Mass. ........ 
Women’s Alliance, Spokane, Wash. 
Ladies’ Association, Uxbridge, Mass. 
Westwood Women’s Alliance, Westwood, 
MeQ88 sen sapars sid aie Pas ys Ore OE ey OS 
First Unitarian Society, Plainfield, N. J... 
First Unitarian Society, Revere, Mass. (to 
be added to the Permanent Fund) ..... 
First Modern Liberal Church, El Paso, Tex. 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 
First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, Calif. ». 
Society, Keene, 


N. H. 
First Parish, Fitchburg, Mass............ 
Clifton Unitarian Church, Louisville, Ky.. 
First Unitarian Congregational Church, 

Yonkers, N. Y. : 
First Congregational Society, Hampton 

Falls, N. H. 
First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. (add’l.) . 
Second Congregational Society, Northamp- 

ton, Mass. 
First Unitarian Church, New Orleans, La. 
Reformed Christian Church, Barneveld, 

iN. Y.. (add’l.) ic... .\cakverar «cabaret res 
First Unitarian Society of San Francisco, 

Calif. 
A Friends tn Nig «tar eee eens “0 
A Friend 
A Brien: 1s cis His alice aaa ee 
ACP riend) 5 /duicje ceteris s.<elesinlae = ela eae 
Anonymous 
A Friend (to be added to the Permanent 

Fund) 
Parker E. Marean, Boston, Mass......... 
Miss Eleanora Zwissler, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Percy W. Gardner, Providence, R. I. 
Anna Y, Fenn, Chestnut Hill, Mass. ..... 
Robert B. Stone, Boston, Mass. ......... 
Miss C. E. Stratton, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Second Church Branch Alliance, Boston, 

Mass, 
Women’s Alliance, Keokuk, Iowa........ 
Harriet W. Holden Evening Alliance, 

Leominster," Mass. cscs. «les 10a kee 
Worcester League of Unitarian Women, 

Worcester lass, (55.5 cctenicls tele ve on era 
Junior Alliance, Windsor, Vt. ........--- 
Women’s Alliance, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Women’s Alliance, Toledo, Ohio 
Unity Circle, Humboldt, Iowa..........- 
Nora Women’s Alliance, Hanska, Minn. 
Women’s Alliance, Pepperell, Mass. ..... 
Women’s Alliance, Brookfield, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance, Lawrence, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance, Walpole, N. H. 
First Parish Branch Alliance, Cambridge, 

Massie tanh ities isp erecta mee estonia 5 
Women’s Alliance, Santa Barbara, Calif. .. 
Women’s Alliance, Duxbury, Mass. ...... 
Evening Alliance, Cleveland, Ohio ....... 
Women’s Alliance, Virginia, Minn. 
Women’s Alliance, Hinsdale, Ill. ........ 
Women’s Alliance, Hartford, Conn. ...... 
Women’s Alliance, Marietta, Ohio ....... 
Women’s Alliance, Worcester, Mass. ..... 
Women’s Alliance, Passaic, N. J. .......- 
Women’s Alliance, Burlington, Vt. ...... 
Christ Church Branch Alliance, Dorchester, 

Mass. 
Ladies’ Aid Alliance, Tyngsboro, Mass.. 
Women’s Alliance, Fourth Duitatian 

Church, Brooklyn, NOY s9". scat > siersreatals 
Women’s Alliance, Farmington, Me...... ; 
Ladies’ Unitarian Association, Peabody, 

Mags. cg sicivns $id acs a olat Salen tetnaetiee sate ats 
Women’s Alliance, Nentudket: Mass. .... 
Women’s Alliance, Braintree, Mass. ..... 
Women’s Alliance, Rochester, N. Y. ....- 
Women’s Alliance, San Diego, Calif. ..... 
Women’s Alliance, Kennebunk, Maine ... 
Women’s Alliance, Portland, Maine 
Unity Home Women’s Alliance, New Bed- 

ford,/ Mans. ..5.87 slin@ie arate salem eKits 
First Church of Christ Alliance, Sandwich, 
Joseph Priestley Associate Alliance....... 
Women’s Alliance, Eastport, Maine ..... 


eo 


1,500.00 
1.42 
40.00 
30.00 


10.00 
77.66 
20.00 


105.50 


7.00 
242.00 


7.00 
5.00 


5.00 


100.00: 
10.00 
113.85 
113.83 
5.00 
3.00 


500.00 
5.00 
5.00 

25.00 
2.00 
10.00 
2.00 


15.00 
5.00 


5.00 


5.00 
2.00 
10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.00 
2.00 


50.00 
25.00 
10.00 
5.00 
2.00 
5.00 
25.00 
25.00 
20.00 
10.00 
5.00 


5.00 
3.00 


5.00 
5.00 


2.00 
1.00 
2.50 
10.00 
25.00 
10.00 
25.00 


10,00 


20.00 
50.00 
5.00 
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AW EON SURG, sae Sc ee nS Ck we GS + 5.00 
Wi Ca creas Mate rope Sata a a Sao tag 2.00 
Adeline Willis, Portland, Maine ........ 25.00 
Miss Lucy Lowell, Boston, Mass. ....... 150.00 
Second Parish in Hingham, Mass. ....... 10.00 
Unitarian Church, Vineyard Haven, Mass.. 25.00 
Unitarian Church School, Gardner, Mass. . 5.00 
First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. (add’l.) . 23.00 
Icelandic Free Church, Blaine, Wash. .... 3.00 
Unity Church, North Easton, Mass. ..... 50.00 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. .......... 50.00 
$6,048.56 
Special Collection 

Mrs. Edwin F, Atkins, Belmont, Mass. .. 50.00 
Miss Mabel Lyman, Belmont, Mass. .... 25.00 
Frank Gannett, Rochester, N. Y. ....... 50.00 
Arthur W. Moors, Boston, Mass. ........ 50.00 

Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall, Chestnut Hill, 
WATT OEE Ogi 0 it on oO OGY ear ieee 50.00 
Lewis Parkhurst, Boston, Mass. ......... 50.00 
$6,323.56 

xo O* 
*““RESPONSIVE READINGS” 
WANTED 


If any of our churches have copies of 
“Responsive Readings from Sources An- 
cient and Modern,’”’ Beacon Press, 1929, 
which are not being used, will they please 
write to Rey. A. H. Coar, North Pembroke, 
Mass., who wishes to obtain copies for use 
in his church. 

* * 


VOCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The annual vocational conference spon- 
sored by Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of 
Meadville Theological School, and the 
Unitarian Student Commission, met at 
Senexet over the week-end of February 19. 
Fifteen students from nine different col- 
leges attended. 

The conference opened with a discus- 
sion of the medical profession led by Dr. 
A. Warren Stearns, dean of the Tufts 
Medical School. Dr. Stearns, who has 
participated in this program for several 
years, provoked considerable discussion 
concerning the possibilities of professional 
work in medicine and allied fields. 

The evening session on Saturday was 
devoted to discussion of the law as a pro- 
fession, led by Theodore Brackett, a 
young lawyer of Providence, R. IS and a 
member of the First Unitarian Church of 
that city. 

Richard Winslow, head social worker of 
the Department of Correction of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, led the 
discussion on the subject of public service 
as a vocation. Mr. Winslow’s description 
of the rapidly-developing conditions in 
this profession was most stimulating, par- 
ticularly because of recent developments 
in this field in Massachusetts. 

Rev. Everett M. Baker, executive vice 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, led the discussion Sunday morn- 
ing on the ministry, and Dr. Snow con- 
ducted the chapel service. As a part of the 
service Dr. Snow read for the first time 
from a new Bible presented to the Retreat 
House by Dr. Charles E. Park as a me- 
morial to his father. 

The primary purpose of these confer- 
ences is to give students in their junior 
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and senior years in college an opportunity 
to meet with outstanding men in several 
professions who can help them make de- 
cisions as to what careers they should pur- 
sue. Of the fifteen students attending 
this year nine were considering the minis- 
try, and there was ample opportunity for 
individual conferences with Dr. Snow and 
Mr. Baker as to the required preparation 
and immediate opportunities of the min- 
istry. 

The Retreat House, with its homelike 
atmosphere, every comfort and beautiful 
chapel, is the ideal place for a gathering of 
college students, where for two days they 
can carefully and thoroughly consider the 
possibilities of service through the pro- 
fessions. 

* ok 
MINISTERS’ MIDWINTER CON- 
FERENCE 


The ministers’ midwinter conference of 
the Minnesota State Conference was held 
at the Unitarian Center in Minneapolis, 
Minn., February 22. 

Following the decision made at the State 
Conference last fall, this meeting was 
planned as a working conference. In ad- 
dition to making plans for the fall confer- 
ence which convenes at Hanska, Minn., 
in October, the general topic of ‘‘Unitarian- 
ism in Minnesota”’ was discussed. 

It was decided that a complete roster of 
Minnesota Unitarians be made in and out 
of the towns where churches are located, for 
the purpose of furthering mission work. 
The office of the Western Unitarian secre- 
tary will be used as a clearinghouse in pre- 
paring the complete roster. 

The feasibility of church-school co-op- 
eration in the use of slides from Boston 
was also discussed. Those attending were: 
Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, Minneapolis; 
Miss Elizabeth Buckley, St. Paul; Dr. 
John H. Dietrich, Minneapolis; Rev. John 
Flint, Underwood; Rev. Milma S. Lappala, 
Virginia; Rev. Georg J. M. Walen, Hanska; 
Rey. Robert E. Romig, Duluth; Rev. Lon 
R. Call, Chicago. 

Robert E. Romig, secretary. 


* * 


EXCHANGE COMMITTEE MAKES 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


At a recent meeting the Committee on 
International Ministerial Exchanges passed 
the following votes: 

1. That the ministerial exchange com- 
mittee recommends to the board of di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation the name of one of our outstanding 
men, for appointment as exchange minis- 
ter to England for 1938. (It is suggested 
that the exchange be for three months, and 
that the ideal time is the period immedi- 
ately following Easter.) 

2. That the committee shall forward 
this exchange, and shall seek to further 
such other exchanges as may from time to 
time be desired. 

3. That the committee recommends the 
appointment of an exchange minister to 
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England as an annual custom of the board 
of directors, and that such appointment 
serve as an official recognition of the bond 
between the two fellowships. 

4. That the president of the American 
Unitarian Association be asked to com- 
municate the action of this committee to 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, with the request that parallel ac- 
tion be taken by that body. 

Ministers or churches interested in these 
exchanges, during this year or in the future, 
are invited to communicate with the com- 
mittee. 

Owen Whitman Eames, 
Abbot Peterson, 
J. Harry Hooper, 
Chairman. 
* * 
BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 199) 


helpful quotations, rather than a compact, 
logical argument. In his preface the author 
himself admits that it is ‘“mchoate.’”’ He 
might well rewrite it for Western con- * 
sumption, as his thought and experience are 
what we need here. He shows that thought 
transcends time and distance and cultures 
as he transports us from the hot plains 
of India to the cool shades of Concord, 
Mass., and from the cloisters of Oxford 
back to the sacred books of India. He is at 
once Hindu and Christian, equally at home 
in both great systems of religious thought. 
From a culture absorbed in a search for 
the ultimate Reality back of phenomena, 
he speaks to us who are sorely tempted to 
devote all our attention to what we please 
to call science and progress. It is an over- 
whelming tragedy that our West to whom 
destiny has given the opportunity for 
leadership knows so little of the East. 
This author understands England and the 
United States better than we do India, and 
his book shows how East and West are 
journeying on the same religious road. 
Henry G. Ives. 


* * 


THE LIQUOR PROBLEM 


At the meeting of the Ministers’ Monday 
Club held on the afternoon of February 28 
in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., the subject considered was, ‘“‘What 
Do We Wish to Know Concerning the 
Liquor Situation in New England?” 

The superintendent of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Saloon League, Arthur C. Davis, was 
chosen moderator for the afternoon. Rev. 
George L. Thompson of Randolph, pres- 
ident of the American Union for Social 
Progress, who arranged the meeting, in- 
troduced the speaker of the day, Rev. 
William H. Gysan, secretary of the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society, who gave an 
interesting talk on the subject of the day 
based on interviews with 150 persons and 
figures compiled from the records of 
several states. He spoke of the apathy on 
the part of the public to this great social 
evil in face of the fact that the number of 
the casualties in the United States directly ~ 
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traceable to alcohol annually exceeds the 
total American losses in the World War. 


2 oak 


BOSTON GROUP UFSJ 


The Boston Group, Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice, is represented on 
the Massachusetts United Religious Coun- 
cil for Democracy by a full quota of five 
members. The Fellowship is represented 
on the executive committee of the Council 
by Rev. Howard G. Matson, president of 
the Boston Group, UFSJ, who is the 
executive secretary. The Council recently 
held a church conference on social legisla- 
tion, the first of its kind in the state. 

Mr. Matson also recently addressed the 
School of Social Administration at Ohio 
State University on the subject, ‘The 
Churches and Social Work.” 


x * 


A CLOTH FOR YOUR COMMUNION 
TABLE 


A beautiful communion table or altar 
cloth is available for any church wishing 
such an addition to its chancel equipment, 
and willing to take good care of it. 

The cloth is of heavy white linen, with 
lace and embroidery on both ends. In 
its entirety it is two and a half yards long 
and thirty-five inches wide. The lovely 
handmade lace is eight inches deep, and 
the heavy and rich embroidery is ten inches 
deep, making a total of eighteen inches 
on both ends. It will best fit a table 
about one and a half yards long. A sym- 
bol is embroidered on the front of the 
cloth. 

You may learn more of this offer by 
addressing Miss Grace Brown, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a, m,, Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles, 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 
kilocycles, 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E, Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 

Incorporated 1892 . 

Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
RORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 

emergencies, cooperating with ex- 

isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 

Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 

Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 

ye N subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 

Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 
REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 


ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religsous, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


A e Unit e A e ti 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 

Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


CHURCHMANSHIP 


The Third Annual Institute of Churchmanship 
will be sponsored by the Laymen’s League at the 
Isles of Shoals, July 9 to 16. 

These Institutes are exceedingly helpful in 
encouraging and training volunteer workers in 
the organizational endeavors of their individual 
churches and the fellowship-at-large. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon Street - - - Boston, Mass- 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Will you not help the Society to maintain and in- 
crease the Service Pension for our ministers by 
sending in a generous contribution now? 

Will you not prepare now to meet future needs 
by enabling your minister to join the Contributory 
Annuity Plan? 


Mail contributions to Albert A. Pollard, Treas. 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Address inquiries to Rev. Henry Wilder Foote 
112 Clifton St., Belmont, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D, D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Evening service at 7.45. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D. D., will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people’s group 
at 6 p.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday to Friday, March 
29-April 1, Rev. Sidney Lovett, D. D., chaplain, Yale 
University. Vesper half-hour, Wednesday at 5.30, 
Rev. Thaddeus B. Clark. Unitarian Church, Grafton, 
Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS.—First Church (1630). Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
D. D., minister. Morning service 11 a. m. Wil- 
liam E, Zeuch, organist and chorister. All welcome. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 8.30 and 11 a. m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO B@STON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
Te sendate' sacellent' sarvion and rouse Tatee 


pleasant atmosphere for its guests 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 ~ 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


Reliable woman desires position as housekeeper, 
companion or attendant. Capable of taking charge 
of household. Good cook. Highest references. Drives 
car. Will travel. C-585. — i-= "4 


